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Editorial 


[] ‘The recent announcement of cuts in public spending makes 
depressing reading—and even more depressing thinking. Few 
people would deny that some sort of economic stringency is 
necessary to deal with inflation, and those of us who have learned 
to try to be financially viable would agree that it is better to spend 
less than to borrow more. Polonius was perhaps meant to be a 
boring old fool, but his advice about never borrowing or lending 
is worth heeding if you can. We have also come to accept that 
any Government in power today is virtually unable to follow a 
coherent policy, even if it could formulate one. Theory and practice 
appear—not for the first time—to be irreconcilable, and politics, 
once, and perhaps cynically, described as the art of the possible 
has become even more cynically a desperate attempt at the imposs- 
ible. Politicians (some more than others) have become adept at 
protecting their actions by the evasion of questions, and even, 
insultingly, ignoring the large body of opinion in the country which 
does not agree with them. Those of us who believe in proportional 
representation as the only fair system of democracy in which each 
person’s vote is worth exactly the same as the next person’s are 
reaching a new level of disillusion with politics. Certainly it is 
sad that after so many years of “never having it so good”, we 
still have active problems of poverty, housing, education. The 
reflection on human nature that this prompts is appalling. 


Now we are faced with cut-backs which are certain to affect 
the quality of life. Not the “standard of living” which has to do 
with the things which cushion against living—the car, the washing- 
machine, the colour television, the package holiday—and those 
other things which make a comfortable cocoon in which to pass 
as imperceptibly as possible from birth to death. Not the creature 
comforts which mean a saving in time and energy, but the 
things which make life worth living—the things we save time 
and energy for. In making life easy we are in danger of obscuring 
the real challenge posed by life itself. 


In the fields of art and education, which affect us as musicians, 
it is not possible to settle for the soft option. The challenge posed 
by the development of one’s own talents, and the discovery and 
encouragement of others’ is a hair-shirt rather than a cocoon. And 
total satisfaction is rare because there is always more to be done. 
The real artist and the real teacher know that the perfect result 
is an ideal rather than a reality, 


But is it not time for us to make ourselves heard on the 
subjects we specialise in, rather than to be too concerned for our 
own immediate projects? Perhaps disillusion with politicians should 
breed not apathy, but a determination not to leave the governing 
of the country to other people, and then complain about what 
they do. Why do we tend to contract out instead of in? 

In the matter of cuts, though, certainly a middle course 
between the spendthrift and the niggardly seems desirable. You 











do not necessarily improve education by building more and more 
schools, nor do you improve a performance ot an Opera by spending 
more and more money on the scenery. Wisdom—or one would 
even settie for common sense—must come into it. The quality 
of education ultimately depends on the teachers, and the quahty 
of art on the artists. No amount of expensive ‘facilities’ will ever 
make up for a lack in this direction. It is possible that successive 
governments have let themselves be deceived into equating money 
with quality. 

Perhaps it would be a good time to produce some realistic 
thinking to match the reality we find ourselves faced with. Is it 
possible that in some ways we are ourselves—musicians—not 
helping the musical life of the country? Might there not be a chance 
that some of the “star” performers are siphoning off too much of 
the small amount of money available? Sir Charles Groves pointed 
out recently that some conductors get a larger fee than the whole 
orchestra put together. At the other end of the scale are the artists 
who in accepting even the highest fees that music clubs and 
societies can offer make little money when all expenses are covered. 
These musicians are vital to the country’s musical life, and they 
are virtually subsidising music by their actions. You could even 
go so far as to say that they are subsidising their richer colleagues, 

Obviously it is no use pretending that all performers are worth 
the same fee, but, equally, economic facts must be faced, and con- 
cert organisers will have to think in commercial terms as well as 
of creating a climate for the arts. The party is over, as a recent 
Times leader said. If we believe that art is important at all times, 
and is not just, as so often in the past, a by-product of wealth, then 
we must make sure that what money there is is spent wisely and 
where it will do most good. If the Government cuts in spending 
make us think more logically, more constructively, about how we 
finance our art, whether in performance or in teaching, then perhaps 
some benefit can be gained. 

(1) At the end of the Christmas Term, John Stainer retired from 
his post as Registrar. We print a tribute to him by Sir Keith Falkner 
on page 5. The final concert of the term was given to honour 
what the Director in his address at the beginning of the Easter 
Term called his ‘seventeen years of distinguished service to the 
College’. The Editor, as one who was briefly a student, and later 
a professor during his benign rule can echo all praise of his 
humanity and capacity for understanding problems, as well as 
the marvellously practical nature of his outlook. Magazine readers 
will wish him a most fulfilling retirement. 

[] The last academic year saw the retirement of four professors. 
Margaret Bissett, Helen Just, Veronica Mansfield and Mark Raphael 
were all teachers of distinction with a great deal of experience 
to draw on in their teaching. So much in the value of the College's 
work depends on individual lessons in both first and second studies, 
and the fortunate pupil carries away from the lesson much more 
than a mere skill in music from teachers such as these—an under- 
Standing and love for the music itself, and, much more, a ready 
appreciation of life and its opportunities for living. Total retirement 
is virtually unknown amongst musicians—music js a thing it is 
hard to retire from—and our best wishes go with them in the next 
stage of life. 

















(] Helen Just is one of our contributors this term—upon the sad 
occasion of Isolde Menges’s death. We are pleased to welcome David 
Cox as author of an article adapted from a talk given on Radio 3 
on writing songs. He is newly retired as Head of Music in the 
BBC’s External Services; he was a student at the College from 
1937 to 1939, a pupil of Herbert Howells and of Arthur Benjamin. 
In addition to his work at the BBC he has found time to write 
on music as well as to compose. During the Milton Tercentenary 
Year the Milton Society commissioned him to write a set of songs 
to be given their first performance by Alexander Young. 


[J Readers will notice the absence of the Director’s address in 
this issue, At the beginning of the Easter Term, the Director took, 
as he put it, his own good advice, and spoke very briefly, mentioning 
some of the coming events of the term and stressing the importance 
of adequate time for individual practice, no matter how worthy 
large-scale projects may be. The rest of the Address time was 
given over to a recital by a distinguished violin and piano duo 
from Australia—Beryl Kimber and Professor Clemens Leske. 


[J The Christmas Term showed the usual busy activity in con- 
certs, whose details are given in the last pages of this magazine, 
and whose composition shows the usual alliance between the 
necessity for getting experience in what one might call the Grand 
Repertoire and for acquiring an understanding of the later styles. 
The College welcomed a party from the Sibelius Academy and 
the important visit of Lutoslawski. Special lectures included Graham 
Collier on Making it in Jazz, Dr. Watkins Shaw on Music and 
Letters and Else Mayer-Lismann on Der Rosenkavalier. The Rosen- 
kavalier closing scene featured in the concert given in honour 
of John Stainer, The eightieth birthday of Maurice Jacobson, one 
of the outstanding figures in British musical life, was celebrated 
by a performance of his The Hound of Heaven. The concert was 
recorded by the BBC and later broadcast by them. The first opera 
by Peter West, Don Juan, was given under Edwin Roxburgh, 
produced by Joseph Sorbello—this must surely be the first time 
that an opera by a student has been performed in the Parry Theatre. 
The Royal Visit loses none of its excitement by being an annual 
event, and this time the special performance for the occasion was 
of Hansel and Gretel by the real Engelbert Humperdinck—a particu- 
larly suitable celebration, too, of Richard Austin’s last year as 
Director of the Opera School. 


C] The Magazine is always grateful for articles and for infor- 
mation, No publication exists without its readers, and although 
it is theoretically possible for an editor to write all that appears, 
it is hardly desirable for him to do so. Our gratitude to our con- 
tributors, then, and our hopes for more from a readership which 
must lead the most interesting set of lives of any. 











John Stainer 


by KEITH FALKNER 


If you work with a man every day for fourteen years, you 
develop a very close relationship. Much is tacitly understood, Until 
this moment I have never thought what it has meant to me to 
work so closely with John Stainer. 

I must confess I was somewhat apprehensive at first because 
I knew of his hereditary relationship to “Bridge in D” and “Stainer 
in E flat”. However, Sir Adrian Boult set my mind at rest when he 
told me that John and his.wife, Thea, had been students together 
here, and now spent their summer holidays fishing in the North 
of Scotland, and that she always landed the biggest salmon. 

If ever there was a man who was a Liberal-Conservative, it 
is he. Liberalism was always evident in- his compassion and under- 
standing of student and staff problems; Conservatism in his reluct-' 
ance to change unless there was reasonable proof it would be for 
the better. I can recall occasions when his practical. advice saved 
me from making a rash decision, and -I can recall others when: 
he helped me to make a good one. I admired his wise and expert 
handling of the annual intake of new students, a difficult task at 
any time, but particularly so in the past decade when the expansion 
and improvement in School Music has produced such large numbers 
of young musicians anxious to become professional. 4 

John has been a staunch friend, a fine musician and a first-class 
administrator. I have met no-one in my career better equipped, 
humanly or professionally, to be Registrar of the College; surely 
one of the most responsible jobs in Music in England. 














He has of course, been greatly helped by his talented and 
charming wife, Thea. They have been close together since student 
days, when John sat at the back desk of the violas and Thea 
played the oboe into his right ear. She has been such a regular 
visitor to College concerts, in spite of her full life, family, domestic 
and professional. As my wife, Christabel, said not long ago, “Loyalty 
is such a blessing and Thea has shown it so much in her support 
and devotion to the College; and her keen wit has made her letters 
a delight for those lucky enough to receive them”. Thea sat next 
to me at one of my first College concerts as Director, A student 
played extremely well, and she asked me, with a twinkle in her 
eye, what I thought of it. Having a suspicion she was testing me, 
I replied, “Not bad”. Since then “Not bad” has implied the highest 
praise to us both. 

John and Thea Stainer are splendid examples of the remarkable 
band of men and women which has sustained and made the R.C.M. 
one of the finest anywhere. 


Composer Demolishes Poet 


A look at an ambivalent relationship 
by DAVID COX 


A composer is on the prowl. What’s he looking for? A girl 
friend? A new suit? Somebody to commission a new work from 
him? . . . Not exactly. He’s looking for a slave. A slave that he 
can do what he likes with. 


But before we go any further, one thing must be made clear. 
A composer, like any other creative artist, is usually a completely 
self-centred, self-absorbed person. For him one single style of 
composition is absolute—his own, One personality only is important 
—his own: other people are expected to be subservient, respectfully 
providing the material means by which his ego can achieve fulfil- 
ment, He will ride roughshod over traditional relationships, and 
the feelings of others, whoever they be—wife, family, mistress or 
boyfriend, other acquaintances. Nothing must get in the way of 
his self-fulfilment. 


So—as I said—the composer is on the prowl, and he’s looking 
for a slave. The object of his search belongs to somebody else; 
but that doesn’t worry him—though the owner’s permission may 
be needed if the composer wants to make public what he’s doing. 
But nobody can actually stop him from carrying out his dubious 
purpose once he’s set his mind on this course of action. What course 
of action? 

In fact, the slave he’s looking for is a poem. Or it may be a 
series of poems, several slaves. With each he will do exactly as he 
pleases. What does it matter that the poem is the brain-child of 
somebody else? What does it matter that the poem has independent 
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form, life, character? He'll soon change that! He'll spread the 
poem out on the staves of his Procrustean bed, stretching, stretching, 
until the original shape is completely lost. And if it’s too long, 
or a limb or a middle are not what he wants—cut something out, 
throw it away! 

The ritual sacrifice—the destruction of one art for the creation 
of another—is a ruthless process. If the poet happens to be lucky, 
some suggestion of his original conception may still be left, or it 
may be completely lost—in the new musical form and clothing 
which have been imposed upon it. 

Let’s be more precise. What exactly is a poem? It’s basically 
an arrangement of words. But then so is prose and so is everyday 
conversation. What makes poetry different? The difference is in 
the very placing of the words—each word considered in its realistic 
meaning, its associations and overtones, its juxtaposition with 
other words—conveying feeling, atmosphere, response to a situation 
—or used obliquely and symbolically, to suggest and illuminate— 
finding expression in regular or purposefully irregular forms, some- 
times with rhymes emphasising the shape, and always in subtly-felt 
rhythmic patterns. Such a creation, of course, can be completely 
satisfying in itself. Nothing further needs to be done. 

Then, along comes the composer. What happens? If you set 
a line of poetry to music, it immediately becomes something quite 
different. It becomes a line of melody with its own shape and its 
own rhythm. No longer is it appreciated as poetry—poetry as I’ve 
just described it. 

There are, of course, certain kinds of song where melody and 
words have come into being simultaneously (or so it seems): 
folk-songs, Troubadour songs, many lute songs. But in these cases, 
we're not really concerned with poetry as an art. The ideas 
expressed are usually of a basic simplicity: the strophic form has 
no subtlety of words or rhythm. Take the words away from the 
music and they make very pale reading indeed. 

No: I’m talking about the so-called art song, and many an 
important song-cycle—musical settings of poetry, often great poetry, 
which already exists in its own right. At once, the quality of the 
poetry becomes unimportant. As we constantly find in Schubert, 
indifferent poem or great poem can equally serve in producing a 
great song. How many music-lovers know or really care who wrote 
the words of ‘Death and the Maiden’, ‘Nacht and Triume’, ‘The 
Trout’, ‘An die Musik’, or even the song-cycle ‘Die schine Miuillerin’; 
and how many ever consider the words as poetry? The poet is 
vanquished by the composer. The music takes over, with its own 
values, its own qualities and meaning its own unifying form. 

Sometimes composers imagine this is not so. For example, 
Purcell, who often collaborated with the poet John Dryden. ‘Music 
and Poetry,’ wrote Purcell—‘both of them may excel apart, but 
sure they are most excellent when they are joined, because nothing 
is then wanting to either of their perfections,’ Utterly wrong! The 
perfection of the poetry, as such, will be lost in the musical setting. 
no matter who the composer. In more recent times, the words may 
even be regarded as objective phenomena—sounds, pure and simple 
—as in certain songs of Stravinsky, and tension between normal 
poetic meaning and musical lines is deliberate. In any case, the 
music, as such, will take over. When a musical setting of a poem 
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is well known, it becomes very difficult to think of that poem ever 
again purely as poetry, whether it be Milton’s ‘Blest pair of sirens’, 
Goethe’s ‘Gretchen at the spinning-wheel’, Ben Jonson’s ‘Drink to 
me only’, or Tennyson’s ‘Come into the garden, Maud’. It has become 
music’s handmaid. 

A. E, Housman and W. B. Yeats both detested having their 
poems set to music; and this is quite understandable. Housman 
went so far as to say ‘Neither illustrators nor composers care 
tuppence about words, and generally do not understand them,’ 
Nor did he understand what the composer was doing; but he 
cynically allowed composers to set his poems ‘in the hope of 
becoming immortal’ (as he himself put it), And certainly, in his 
case, his own name has been consistently coupled with the com- 
poser’s in the various musical settings, such as those by George 
Butterworth and Vaughan Williams. But very often the poet’s 
name gets overlooked completely. 


When a composer, therefore, on the prowl, has captured his 
poem, what takes place exactly? How, in short, does the enslaved 
poem serve the composer? 


First, it has to inspire him to action. What the poem achieves 
in its own medium prompts the composer to action in his medium— 
in music. The poetic image suggests a musical image. And music 
does not need to use words and images of everyday life—as poetry 
and painting must. It has an abstract symbolism of its own. It 
can often bring out more clearly the inner life of a poem, as 
Schubert does with ‘Gretchen at the spinning-wheel’ or ‘The Erl- 
King’, or as Frank Bridge does in ‘Love went a-riding’—to give 
some obvious examples. Mood, or several moods successively, can 
be immediately caught and emphasised by the composer—more 
instinctively, more directly through music than by words alone— 
as incidental music in the service of drama has so often proved. 
Incidental music is the reverse side of the coin: the composer 
decides to be subservient to the writer. But this is rare. Usually 
the writer, willingly or unwillingly, becomes subservient to the 
composer. Willingly, W. H. Auden wrote poetic forms for Benjamin 
Britten to turn into musical forms, just as Dryden did for Purcell. 
In both cases, it’s hara-kiri for the poet, as I’ve shown. 


But the musical result may be superb, and may arguably 
justify everything. ‘Tread lightly for you tread on my dreams,’ 
pleads the poet. ‘To hell with that,’ says the composer; ‘your poetry 
is the food of my music.’ And if this artistic cannibalism had been 
impossible, how many masterpieces of the song-writer’s art, from 
Purcell to our own century, would never have seen the light of 
day! Here, in these masterpieces, is the justification of the com- 
poser’s self-centredness, of his riding roughshod over traditional 
relationships, of his uncompromising attitude towards poetry or 
anything else that’s grist to his mill. Strangely enough, it was 
not a composer but a writer, Walter Pater, who made the famous 


statement—‘All art constantly aspires towards the condition of 
music’, 





Olivier Messiaen, F.R.C.M. 
by CHRISTOPHER GRIER 


When I was in Oxford recently I attended Sung Eucharist at 
Christ Church Cathedral, famous for its choir and fine musical 
traditions. So I listened with admiration to the singing of a Mass 
by Lassus and to the organ interpolations and voluntaries, which 
included music by the sixty-seven-year-old French composer Olivier 
Messiaen. Twenty years ago or so, the older generation of British 
organists were a bit suspicious of his music. Though based on the 
French school of organ music dating back to César Franck, its 
very individual colourfulness and romantic mysticism were totally 
unlike the sounds usually heard in the cathedrals and collegiate 
chapels in Great Britain. 


It was the younger British organists, David Willcocks, Gillian 
Weir, Simon Preston and Peter Hurford, who became his champions 
—so much so that his organ music is not only accepted but 
appreciated in all kinds of churches, Protestant as well as Roman 
Catholic. The point here is that Messiaen is a fervent Catholic, 
and all his works have a specifically Catholic significance, His 
music transcends doctrinal differences—which reminds me that one 
of the best performances of the Lutheran Bach’s organ music I 
have heard was in the Catholic Strasbourg Cathedral. More factually, 
I think his organ music has influenced everybody’s thinking about 
this type of composition. 

It was therefore through the organ loft that Messiaen’s reputa- 
tion started to spread in Britain, but pianists in their turn took 
up his keyboard works, which are no less personal—such pieces 
as the “Vingt Regards sur ]’Enfant Jésus” come to mind. 

Messiaen’s orchestral music took longer to percolate, partly 
because of the total novelty of his idiom and because he some- 
times required large or unusual forces and special instruments— 
like the Ondes Martenot, of which his sister-in-law Jeanne Loriod 
was and is one of the few practitioners. However, Messiaen was 
to benefit from the enterprise of the artistic director of the English 
Bach Festival, Lina Lalandi, who has always made rather a point 
of emphasing modern French composers—the ones who came into 
prominence after 1945, Messiaen himself, Boulez, Amy and 
Barraque, not to mention the Greek-born composer Xenakis—and 
he, like Boulez, and for that matter Stockhausen, was a pupil of 
Messiaen. 

One of Messiaen’s works that aroused special controversy 
when it was first introduced into this country many years ago 
now was his symphony, Turangalila. This blended the composer’s 
passionate interest in Eastern or exotic idioms, in a huge variety 
of bird song, and in the expression of man’s praise for God. 
Turangalila is no longer a threat to conventional ideas, but it is 
still a challenge. The College’s First Orchestra gave it a remarkable 
performance last summer under Norman del Mar. 


For some time the Royal College of Music has wanted to 
honour Messiaen by making him a Fellow of the College, During 
sis visit to London for the British premiére of his “Deg Canyons 
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aux Etoiles” and to receive the Gold Medal of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society, he came to the College to be made a Fellow. Messiaen 
was handed a special scroll and signed his name in the book, laden 
with illustrious names, a ceremony watched by a cross-section of 
the British musical world. At the performance of Turangalila the 
very demanding piano part had been played by Jan Latham-Koenig, 
and for the Fellowship presentation he played one of the Vingt 
regards sur l’Enfant Jésus, so impressing Yvonne Loriod, Messiaen’s 
wife, that she asked him to come to Paris to be a pupil of hers. 
The College is proud of its new Fellow, a composer who has 
remained true to his own vision, unperturbed and serene, and quite 
unlike anybody else. 


OBITUARY 
Isolde Menges 


In affection and appreciation 


In 1929 the Federation of Music Festivals organised the first 
Summer School of Chamber Music in this country, appointing 
Ivor James as Director. 

The activities of this course demanded a String quartet for 
the evening concerts, with the result that in 1930 the Menges 
String Quartet was formed and a partnership developed between 
Solde and Jimmie which had an inevitability about it that seemed 
predestined. As the many treasures of the chamber music 
repertoire were revealed to her, Isolde, coming late in her career 
to quartet playing, lighted a torch for her colleagues, shedding new 
and individual light upon familiar works. 

With her perception and interpretative power and her great 
range of tone colour, she painted in endless subtleties with that 
wonderful bow of hers. 

Who will ever forget her playing of the slow movement of the 
Brahms F major Quintet for two violas?—the depth and breadth 
of voice in the opening theme—the subtle wayward treatment of 
the scherzando middle section and the unbelievably moving way 
she handled the arabesque in the coda of this eloquent movement. 

For Isolde, each composer had a voice to be found before the 
message could be conveyed. Her innate sense of style and elegance 
of phrasing, together with the care she lavished upon all textural 
background, brought a balance and quality rarely to be heard in 
quartet playing. Again, most memorable was the serenity and 
beauty she brought to the Adagio of the great Schubert Quintet 
in C major. 

Her dislike of any apparent leadership gave her colleagues many 
a heart attack, but her performances at their height took us all 
to celestial spheres, and will remain lifelong miracles of experience 
to all who shared in them. 


HELEN JUST 








CHARLES BURNEY—mere musician 
by DAPHNE SLATER 


Compiled from the literary works of Charles and Fanny Burney 
12 April 1726 — 12 April 1814 


As none but the highest mountains and most lofty promontories 
of a country are visible at a great distance, so none but the most 
towering and exalted characters of a remote age are prominent to 
posterity. In proportion as we recede from any period of time, 
inferior actors, however they may have distinguished themselves 
to their contemporaries, are rendered invisible, and, like telescopic 
stars, can only be discovered by the assistance of art. In Musical 
History, therefore it is only a few protuberant and _ gigantic 
characters that the general eye can see, stalking at a distance. 
History, indeed, sometimes lends her hand to a deserving name 
that has been obscured or eclipsed by accident or injustice, and 
lifts it from oblivion. 

Where the life has been as private as that of Dr. Burney, its 
history must necessarily be simple, and can have little further 
call upon attention of the world than that which may belong to 
a wish of tracing the progress of a nearly abandoned child, from 
a small village of Shropshire, to a Man allowed throughout Europe 
to have risen to the head of his profession; and thence, setting 
his profession aside, to have been elevated to an intellectual rank 
in Society, as a Man of Letters. 

Brought up at a Grammar School, he was certainly taught 
his “hic, haec, hoc”; and apprentice to Dr. Arne, he certainly did 
not find out the rules of Musick; the prominent talents of young 
Burney for music fixed that tuneful art for his profession, and 
happily so—for while its pursuit was his business, its cultivation 
was his never-ceasing delight; but those attainments through which 
he obtained Distinction from the Public were all the effects and 
efforts of his own studies, mental labour and indefatigable self- 
directed industry. 

He was yet a mere youth when, while thus unremittingly 
studious, he was introduced to Dr. Arne, on the passage of that 
celebrated musician through the city of Chester—when returning 
from Ireland; and the most popular of English vocal composers 
since the days of Purcell was so much pleased with the talents 
of this nearly self-instructed performer as to make an offer to 
Burney senior, upon such conditions as are usual to such sort 
of patronage, to complete the musical education of this lively 
and aspiring young man, and to bring him forth as his favourite 
and most promising pupil. To this proposal, Mr. Burney senior 
was induced to consent; and in the year 1744, at the age of eighteen, 
the eager young candidate for fame rapturously set forth in com- 
pany with Dr. Arne to the metropolis. 

Young Burney was now necessarily introduced to Dr, Arne’s 
celebrated sister, the most enchanting actress of her day, Mrs. 
Cibber, in whose house in Scotland Yard he found himself in a 
constellation of wits, poets, actors, authors and men of letters. 
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Handel at this time did bestride the musical world like a 
Colossus. He had done with operas, and on his return from Ireland, 
applied himself wholly to the composition of sacred music. In 1745, 
Burney performed in his band, sometimes on the violin and some- 
times on the tenor, and by attending rehearsals, generally at his 
own house in Lower Brook Street and sometimes Carlton House, 
at the desire of his constant patron the Prince of Wales, father 
to his present Majesty. 

Burney now began to be in fashion in the City as a Master, 
and had his hands full of professional business of all kinds, scholars 
at both ends of the town, composition, and public playing. 

In 1748 Doctor Arne, after protesting that a youth of such 
promise was beyond all equivalent, for the sum of £300 cancelled 
the articles and young Burney was received in the house of Mr. 
Greville. Young Burney now moved in a completely new sphere 
and led a completely new life as a desired intimate, a talented 
professor and a youth of genius. 

It was at a dance, in the same year, that Young Burney first 
saw Esther Sleepe at the house of his elder brother in Hatton 
Garden; and that sight was to him decisive, for he was not more 
charmed by her beauty than enchanted by her conversation. Mr. 
Greville was so struck with her beauty that without Burney hinting 
a wish to complete their union till the full time of his apprenticeship 
was expired, he cried out “Why don’t you marry her?’’—when he 
said eagerly “May I?”—they lost no time but the next day had 
the Gordian knot tied at May-Fair where a Hymenaeal priest had 
always, as in the Fleet, a parental witness ready to make a present 
of a bride, 

In 1752, whether from overstrained efforts in business, or 
from application exceeding his physical powers in composition, or 
from the changed atmosphere of Cheshire, Shropshire and Wiltshire, 
Burney suddenly fell from a state of the most vigorous health to 
one of the most alarming of premature decay. That excellent and 
able Doctor Armstrong, already the friend of the invalid, strenuously 
urged change of air. By the further advice, nay, injunction of 
Doctor Armstrong, Burney was compelled to retire wholly from 
London, after an illness by which, for thirteen weeks, he had been 
confined to bed. 

Esther, as exemplary in her maternal as in her conjugal duties, 
was indispensably detained in town by the most endearing of all 
ties to female tenderness, the first offspring of a union of mutual 
love, of which the elder (Esther) could but just go alone, and the 
younger (James) was still in her arms. 

Mr. Burney was received at King’s Lynn with every mark of 
favour, The men with respect gave their approbation to his sense 
and knowledge; the women with smiles bestowed theirs upon his 
manners and appearance. As Burney could wait upon his country 
pupils only by horseback, he purchased a mare that so exactly 
suited his convenience and his wishes, that she soon seemed to him 
a part of his family. On this mare he studied Italian, for at various 
odd moments and from various Opportunities, he had compressed 
from the best Italian Dictionaries every word of the Italian tongue 
into a small octave volume. 

In 1754 the new organ was erected in St. Margaret’s Church 
by Mr. John Snetzler of Oxford Road. Opened by Mr. Burney it gave 
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the utmost satisfaction, being for sweetness of tone and variety 
of stops universally esteemed one of the finest instruments in 
England. 

But though he loved and respected the persons with whom he 
lived and passed his time very agreeably (his wife was the delight 
of all her acquaintance; excellent mother, zealous friend, of highly 
superior intellects), and although they enjoyed at Lynn great 
tranquillity and social happiness yet, finding his family increasing, 
having six children, he was ambitious of a larger field of action 
in order to provide for his children and rise in his profession above 
the rank of a country organist. 

He therefore, in the year 1760, ventured on speculation to 
quit his provincial establishment and try to bear the fatigues and 
air of London. But this was not done so rashly as many thought; 
when he quitted London it was for want of ill health, and in hopes 
of returning thither whenever his health would allow it. 

The late Duke of York, to whom he had the honour of being 
introduced by the (late) Earl of Eglinton, was so captivated by 
some of the most wild and difficult lessons of Scarlatti which he 
had heard Burney’s little daughter Esther play, that his Royal 
Highness desired him to put parts to them in the way of Concertos 
—they were frequently performed to his Royal Highness and his 
friends, This sample of his method of teaching procured him scholars 
and a great boarding school in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. Pupils 
of rank, wealth and talents, were continually proposed to him 
and in a very short time he had hardly an hour unappropriated to 
some fair disciple. 

But in September 1761 Burney lost the spur, the stimulus to all 
exertions, all warrantable pursuits. The death of Esther, his wife, 
almost broke his heart; from an ambitious, active, enterprising 
being he had become a torpid drone, a listless desponding wretch. 
The whole world was a desert to him. Fanny, Susan and Charley 
had been sent, some days before, to the kind care of Mrs. Sheeles 
in Queen Square to be out of the way; and little Charlotte was 
taken to the house of her nurse. 

Burney’s acquaintance, at this time, with Mrs. as well as 
Mr. Garrick was improved into a real friendship and frequently 
on the Saturday night, when Mr. Garrick did not act, he carried 
him to his villa at Hampton, whence he brought him to his home 
early on Monday morning. Mrs. Garrick’s good sense, good breed- 
ing and obliging desire to please rendered their Hampton villa on 
these occasions a terrestrial paradise. 

Before she died Esther had the generous disinterestedness to 
recommend to her miserable husband that he would marry again. 
The tenderness of female friendship would come nearest, however 
distant, to the ‘softness of consolation’ and a well chosen partner 
might prove a benediction to her poor children. She named to him 
the lady whom she thought most suitable to him as a companion, 
and most tenderly disposed to becoming a mother to his children, 
Miss Dorothy Young. On 2nd October 1767 they were married 
secretly and, in short, all was happy and charming. 

Oxford Journal, June 1769. “On Thursday last was nerformed 
in the Musick School at Oxford an Anthem composed by Charles 
Burney as an exercise for the Degree of Doctor of Musick, which 
was received with universal applause”. So warmly was this academic 
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exercise approved that it was called for at three successive annual 
choral meetings at Oxford, at the second of which the principal 
soprano part was sung by the celebrated and most lovely Miss 
Linley, afterwards the St. Cecilia of Sir Joshua Reynolds and the 
wife of the famous Mr. Sheridan. 

In 1770 Burney determined to fly to Italy to get, from the 
libraries and the viva voce conversation of the learned, what infor- 
mation he could, relative to the music of the ancients; and to judge 
with his own eyes the present state of modern music in the places 
through which he should pass, from the performance and conversa- 
tion of the first musicians in Italy. 

By 1773 Dr. Burney had been through Germany to gather 
materials for his History of Music as he had been before through 
Italy. His German travels and observations are to be printed next 
April. Music has, through life, been the favourite object of his 
pursuit, not only with respect to the practise of it as a profession, 
but the History of it as an Art. 

So urgent grew now the spirit of his diligence for the progress 
of his work—his History of Music—that he not only declined all 
invitations to the hospitable boards of his friends, he even resisted 
the social repast at his own table and took his solitary meal in 
his coach while passing from scholar to scholar, for which purpose 
he had sandwiches prepared in a flat tin box and wine and water 
ready mixed in a wickered pint bottle, put constantly into the 
pocket of his carriage, 

In October 1775 the History had been put into the press. It 
was now roughly written to the end of the first volume, Preface 
and Dedication inclusive. The subscription, by which he had been 
enabled to sustain its numerous expenses in books, travels and 
engravings had brilliantly been filled with the names of almost 
all that were most eminent in literature, high in rank, celebrated 
in the arts or leading in the fashion of the day. 

The History of Music not only awakened respect and admiration 
for its composition, it excited also an animated desire in almost 
the whole body of its readers to make acquaintance with its author. 


The Testing Time 
by RUTH GIPPS 

This article is the result of an interview for the BBC’s Radio 3 series 

Early Promise, In the programme Dr, Ruth Gipps took a hard look at the 

world facing the young orchestral player in the years immediately atter 

leaving college. Her uncompromising, though sympathetic, view leaves 

no glamour unturned and provokes serious thought. 

When I emerged from college during the war, orchestras were 
crying out for players. I didn’t even have to do an audition because 
I was recommended from one orchestra to another, and I played 
in pretty well every orchestra in the country as a freelance deputy 
or extra before I took a full-time job. Nowadays this is unimaginable. 
If I talk to young wind players now, to young oboists, as I was 
then—and I tell them that I never did an audition but I was 
playing in orchestras like the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, they look 
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as if they are going to be sick, and I don’t blame them. They come 
Out mow and there are no vacancies. I know one player who has 
recently got a very good job as a result of his forty-second audition 
over a period of nine years. You have to admire the amount of 
courage required to go on practising at least twice a day, going 
out and playing in amateur orchestras to keep yourself in practice 
and so on over that number of years, whilst scraping a living with 
all sorts of things—with a litte bit of teaching (not enough to interfere 
with practising), with part-copying, arranging, little bits of non- 
musical work, or work in a music shop or a record shop. Eventually 
the very few fortunate ones will get a job. 


One fact of life that any aspiring orchestral player has to come 
to terms with is that, whatever job openings come along, there will 
always be intense competition for them. This is particularly so in 
the wind section, where the number of vacancies is much smaller 
anyway. 

It'll perhaps give some idea of their attitude when I say that 
when young freelance players—when I say young, I mean anything 
up to perhaps thirty—meet each other, their first question isn’t “how 
are you”, it’s “how's the work’? Then you get the awful tragedy 
which is difficult to explain to anyone who isn’t in the freelance 
world that next month you’ve only been offered two jobs and they’re 
on the same day and you had to reject one of them, and you didn’t 
know which one to reject, so you conscientiously kept the first one, 
though the second was perhaps rather a nicer job, and you still don’t 
know if you’ve done the wise thing. Or perhaps one of them is offered 
a full-time job at last, a theatre job, shall we say, but it means walking 
out on the opera company with which he or she is touring for the 
last fortnight of a tour, and this is unprofessional behaviour, so you 
must not do it,so you turn down the full-time theatre job, finigh your 
tour and you're out of work again. 

What is the matter with the world—why have we got this 
terrible superfluity of wind players? The colleges are now trying 
to deal with it by not accepting too many students on the wind 
instruments. This makes another heart break, it means that at the 
entrance exams they have to be weeded out quite brutally, if you 
get sixty good flutes applying you must not take more than six— 
that sort of thing. I think it is at least better than accepting all sixty 
and turning out out of that sixty, perhaps fifty-nine broken hearts 
in three or four years’ time. But I still don’t think it’s a constructive 
answer, it’s a negative way of dealing with it. The simple truth is 
that England hasn’t got enough orchestras. We have some very élite 
large symphony orchestras and some extremely élite small chamber 
orchestras, but there is no lesser professional place for an orchestral 
student to go to when he leaves his college. Roughly it’s a case of 
either you’re good enough for the L.S.O, or you’re not good enough, 
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The Board Refrains 
by JOHN RUSSELL 


“The Board refrains from offering to examine candidates in 
Solo Singing below Grade IV, being of the opinion that below this 
stage young voices should be allowed to develop without the strain 
of solo singing before examiners.” 

Thus we read on p. 75 of the Syllabus of Examinations issued 
by the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music, hereinafter 
referred to as “the Board.” 

“Hold us back, chaps!”, it would seem to say, “this thing is 
stronger than the lot of us!” These rugged visionaries, dedicated 
to their unassailable principles, harden their hearts against the 
admission of those hordes of little people who whisper and lisp 
in competition festivals in the “under 10” classes, and banish 
courageously any envious thought of the extra revenue thus denied 
them in the way of entrance fees. 


Here is exemplified that shining integrity for which the Board 
and those who work for it are legendary thoughout the Common- 
wealth and beyond. Even in countries where venality is the accepted 
life-style, candidates and teachers soon learn that the most lavisl: 
of bribes, offered with serpentine guile, will not spare them the 
possibility of the scale of B flat harmonic minor in contrary motion 
In return for this steadfastness the Board provides a protective 
coverage compared with which the U.N. is insubstantial as gossamer, 
the Church of Rome built on sand, the T.U.C, impotent and irresolute 
to an alarming degree. For instance the Examiner, after having had 
to fail the entire entry-list at some examining centre, can sleep 
soundly that night in the absolute certainty that well before the 
results are out he will have been whisked many miles away, not 
to be sent there again for several years. 


But to return to the Syllabus, which is the Board in essence. 
Couched in immaculate prose, reticent, and of classical elegance, this 
remarkable document shows up Queen’s Regulations, Magna Carta 
and the United States Constitution for the illiterate, sloppy efforts 
they are. It is of total precision, at the same time containing some 
beguiling and evocative undertones. On p. 22 we catch a glimpse 
of a C, P. Snow interior, where is prescribed “a suitable room ec 
quiet, well-lighted and warm, containing a good pianoforte properly 
regulated and in tune, a writing-table and a chair... ” Clearly 
the Warden of All Souls, awaiting the Master of Balliol’s weekly 
call for sherry, is playing to himself a little gentle Schubert ... 

But a less cosy picture comes up from the list of examination 
songs: “Michael Head. Limehouse Reach. Low.G.Boosey.” 


An intrepid American is giving us his laconic account of a 
prowl round London’s East End on a foggy November night. Bursts 
of tipsy laughter in the murk—voices raised in sudden anger—a 
scream... 


On p. 31: “As an aid to the (sight) reading, he may, but need 
not, first clap or tap the time-values of the notes while counting 
aloud the number of beats in each bar or giving the French time- 
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names at the speed at which he will play it, and/or count aloud 
while playing the actual notes.” The candidate is obviously not 
going to curry favour by clapping, tapping, talking and counting 
while he’s playing. Oh no! for he “need not”, Should he do so, 
however, nothing will be lost or gained, even though the little 
swot cannot know what a shock these sudden activities can 
administer to the Examiner’s nervous system. One never seems 
ready and braced for them. 

On p. 22 the Examiner’s reputation is again protected: “Candi- 
dates must provide their own accompanist, and the teacher may 
act as such (the Examiner will not)...” 

Now what is the Board implying here? Is it that—possibly 
—the Examiner can not? Or dare not? Oh dear! 

On the same page the proprieties are taken care of: 

“There may be one or more examiners at the option of the 
Board; no other person will normally be allowed in the room with 
the candidate ...; but... the teacher may appoint someone who 
is not a teacher of music or a relative of the candidate to be 
present.” Quite right, too. The Board would be failing in its duty 
did it not offer protection for both candidate and examiner against 
dark forces possibly unleashed in the course of the Minuet in G. 
Everyone is looked after. Pubescent boys, affected with changing 
voices, “may whistle or may hum” the aural tests; blind candidates 
are referred to the R.N.I.B. to check up on “the new style Braille 
(bar over bar, with the intervals in the right hand reading down- 
wards). 

So one could go on, picking out one compassionate yet 
meticulous item after another in this engrossing booklet, compiled 
by educators of wide-ranging experience both of their trade and 
of people, young and old. 

Finally, on p. 19: “The Board refrains from naming special 
textbooks...” 

One jolly well hopes so. They must all have been written by 
its members or those who work for it. 

So, to the last, integrity is preserved, 


Haydn and Milton 
by GORDON STEWART 


This account was written to form the basis of programmes broadcast 
in the BBC's European Service at the end of the Milton tercentenary 
year in 1974. 


Haydn’s visit to the great Handel Commemoration Festival in 
London in 1791 fired him with the ambition to write an oratorio. He 
£ensed in this sort of music a challenge which was no longer offered by 
symphonic music, since the culminating triumph of his London 
symphonies. 

It seems that when he finally returned to Vienna he had with 
him a libretto for an oratorio which had been Originally prepared for 
Handel by a man called Lidley (who has remained completely untrace- 
able so far). Its subject was The Creation and the words were drawn 
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from the Bible and from Milton’s account of the Creation of the world 
in Paradise Lost. 

Unlike Handel, who anyway was a naturalised British Subject, 
Haydn was not prepared to set English words and he had to find a 
translator for his libretto. The man he found was Gottfried van 
Swieten, who came to play a highly significant part in the creation of 
The Creation. He was a great man of the arts—he was prefect of 
the Vienna court library and president of the educational commission, 
a man of strong views and not always wise—the library lost several 
valuable possessions through his instructions and he it was who 
advised Mozart’s widow to have her husband’s corpse buried in an 
anonymous pauper’s grave. But from Haydn’s point of view he was 
ideal—a very cultured man who was himself interested in Handel 
and knew his oratorios—he had even engaged Mozart to re-orchestrate 
Handel’s Messiah for late eighteenth century Viennese taste. 

The version of The Creation’s libretto he prepared was more (or 
less) than a straight translation. He wrote in a letter to the publisher: 
“I followed faithfully the principal lay-out of the original, although 
I departed from it in details as often as the musical progression and 
expression which already existed in my mind seemed to me to demand 
it.” The words of the Bible are faithfully reproduced. Milton’s words, 
though, have suffered a sea change; it is hard to know whether the 
changes were made in the English version by Lidley, which has never 
been found, or by van Swieten, though the latter seems to be a much 
more likely candidate, 

Haydn and van Swieten’s Creation appeared in 1798, one hundred 
and thirty-five years after Milton completed his epic poem Paradise 
Lost in 1663, 

Faithful to its title, Paradise Lost presents the story of the Fall 
of Man, ending with the departure of Adam and Eve from Eden. 


They looking back, all th'Eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 

With dreadful faces thronged and fiery armes; 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide; 

They hand in hand with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way, 


The Creation story comes in the Seventh Book, and is told by 
the archangel Raphael to Adam, who is, naturally enough, curious 
to know the beginning of the world he has come into. The Milton 
Creation follows the Genesis lay-out, making use of the words, or 
echoes of the words, of the Bible. The libretto for an oratorio might 
reasonably follow some such course as this: narrative (in the form 
of recitative) drawn from the Biblical words, and arias and choruses 
using Milton’s imaginative and poetic amplification and description 
of what happened. Milton’s poetry is not unsettable to music by any 
means. Most notably Handel set a neat juxtaposition of sections from 
his two poems L’Allegro and II Penseroso, contrasting, and creating 
& sort of dramatic tension, between Mirth and Melancholy. 

In the case of the Creation, though, this is not what happened, 
even allowing for the fact that we are dealing with a translation into 
German. For one thing, there existed already a German translation 
of Paradise Lost, which had appeared in two parts in 1760 and in 
1763, which could have been relied on to provide the words for arias 
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and ensembles. But van Swieten’s words are much simpler and less 
poetic, and certainly much less inspired than Milton’s—reasonably 
enough, since they are not meant to be complete in themselves, but 
to inspire and derive substance from music. But there are still traces 
of Milton to be found, sometimes faint, but potent enough, for example, 
on the Third Day, when the vegetation of the World is created, First 
Milton: 


He scarce had said, when the bare earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned, 

Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her universal face with pleasant green, 

Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flowered, 
Opening their various colours, and made gay 

Her bosom smelling sweet: and these scarce blown, 
Forth flourished thick the clustering vine, forth crept 
The swelling gourd, up stood the cornie reed 
Embattled in her field: add the humble shrub, 

And bush with frizzled hair implicit: last 

Rose as in dance the stately trees, and spread 

Their branches hung with copious fruit; or gemmed 
Their blossoms; with high woods the hills were crowned. 


Now van Swieten: 


Nun beut die Flur das frische Griln 

dem Auge zur Ergitzung dar; 

den anmutsvollen Blick 

erhéht der Blumen sanfter Schmuck, 

Hier duften Kriiuter Balsam aus; 

hier sprosst den Wunden Heil, 

Die Zweige krimmt der goldnen 
Friichte Last, 

hier wélbt der Hain zum ktihlen 
Schirme sich; 

den steilen Berg bekrént ein dichter 
Wald, 


Now offers the meadow fresh green 

to the eye's delight; 

the soft adornment of the flowers 

raises the glance full of pleasure. 

Here herbs give out their fragrance 
smelling sweet 

here sprouts the cure for wounds, 

the branches are bent by the weight of 
golden fruit, 

here arches the grove to be a cool 
shade, 

a thick wood crowns the steep hill, 


Bearing in mind that Haydn’s aria uses something like nine lines, 
mostly shorter than Milton’s (only the last three have the Miltonian 
ten syllables), then obviously Milton’s verses need shortening and 
condensing, although it is a pity that the musical possibilities of his 
‘Rose as in dance the stately trees’ were thrown out with the other 
discards, 

Similarly, in the passage in Paradise Lost relating the creation of 
the waters, a further musical cue was rejected. 


Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops ascend the sky: 

So high as heaved the tumid hills, so low 

Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters: thither they 

Hasted with glad precipitance, uprolled 

As drops on dust conglobing from the dry; 

Part rise in crystal wall, or ridge direct, 

For haste; such flight the great command impressed 
On the swift floods: as Armies at the call 

Of Trumpet (for of Armies thou hast heard) 
Troop to their standard, so the watery throng 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they found, 
If steep, with torrent rapture, if through plain 
Soft-ebbing; nor withstood them rock or hill, 
But they, or under ground, or circuit wide, 
With serpent error wandering, found their way. 
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Van Swieten’s words for Haydn are not so nobly expressed, 
but they do give within a few lines the opportunity for imaginative 
musical treatment, even without Miiton’s trumpet. Here they are, 
translated back into English. 


Rollend in schiumende Wellen Rolling in foaming waves 

bewegt sich ungestim das Meer, the sea stirs impatiently. 

HUgel und Felsen erscheinen, Hills and rocks appear 

der Berge Gipfel steigt empor, The mountain peaks upheave, 

Der Fliiche, weit gedehnt Through the plain, spread out wide, 
durchliuft der breite Strom in mancher _ the broad river flows in many a 
Kriumme, Leise rauschend gleitet curve. Gently murmuring, the clear 
fort im stille Tal der helle Bach. brook glides on in the still valley. 


In Paradise Lost, the end of the first day is celebrated in style. 


Thus was the first day ey'n and morn: 

Nor passed uncelebrated, nor unsung 

By the Celestial Quires, when Orient light 

Exhaling first from Darkness they beheld; 

Birthday of Heay'n and Earth; with joy and shout 
The hollow universal orb they filled, 

And touched their golden harps, and hymning praised 
God and his works, Creator him they sung, 

Both when first evening was, and when first morn. 


This set the pattern for the oratorio—each day of the six was 
followed by a chorus praising God, thus fulfilling three functions, the 
natural function of praise, the punctuation and dramatic organisation 
of the overall musical scheme, and the Handelian one of providing a 
goodly number of choruses. 

Van Swieten divided the narrative between three archangels, 
calling on Uriel, the Regent of the Orb of the Sun (sung by a tenor) 
and Gabriel, the archangel in charge of the Gate of Paradise (suug 
by a soprano), to assist Raphael (sung by a bass). In this way once 
the creation was finished in the first two parts of the oratorio, two 
of his angels could become the characters uf Adam and Eve for the 
third part. 

As we get closer to the creation of man, we come upon a passage 
which is more closely related to Milton’s poetry than has so far been 
the case, At the beginning of the sixth day, God commands the creation 
of living creatures. Milton writes: 


The Earth obeyed and straight 

Opening her fertile womb, teemed at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limbed and full grown, 


There follows a list of various animals from which the librettist 
makes a selection, sometimes very near to the Miltonian description, 
and all affording Haydn the opportunity of musical illustration of 
the words. The two arias which follow, for bass and tenor, show a 
close parallel with the words in Paradise Lost. 


Now Heaven in all her glorie shone, and rolled 

Her motions as the great first-mover’s hand 

First Wheeled their course; Earth in her rich attire 
Consummate lovely smiled; Air, Water, Earth, 

By Fowl, Fish, Beast, was flown, was swum, was walked 
Frequent; and of the Sixth Day yet remained; 

There wanted yet the Master work, the end 

Of all yet done; a Creature who not prone 
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And brute as other creatures, but endued 

With Sanctity of Reason, might erect 

His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven, 

But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart and voice and eyes 
Directed in Devotion, to adore 

And worship God Supreme, who made him chief 


Of all his works: 


These words are divided between the two soloists Raphael and 


Uriel. 
RAPHAEL 


RAPHAEL 


Nun scheint in vollem Glanze der Himmel Now Heaven in full glory shines 


Nun prangt in ihrem Schmucke die Erde. 

Die Luft erfiillt das leichte Gefieder 

Die Wasser schwellt der Fische 
Gewimmel. 

Den Boden driicket der Tiere Last 

Doch war noch alles nicht vollbracht 

Dem Ganzen fehlte das Geschipf, 

das Gottes Werke dankbar sehen, 

des Herren Gite preisen soll, 


URIEL 

Mit WUrd’ und Hoheit angetan 

mit Schinheit, Sttirk’ und Mut 
begabt, 

gen Himmel aufgerichtet 

steht der Mensch, ein Mann 

und Kénig der Natur, 


Now earth is decked in rich attire, 

The air is filled with light plumage 

Crowds of fish swell the waters 

The burden of animals presses the 
ground, 

Yet everything was not yet complete 

the creature was wanting to the whole, 

who would see God's work with gratitude, 

who should praise the Lord's goodness, 


URIEL 

With worth and majesty clad, 

endowed with beauty, strength and 
courage 

raised upright towards Heaven 

stands Man, a man 

and king of Nature. 


At this point, close as we are to Milton, we come to the gap 
that lay between Miiton’s century and the eighteenth century that 
followed it, and of whose thought the oratorio fashioned by van 
Swieten and Haydn could be seen as the conclusion. The Sanctity of 
Reason which Milton had given as a requisite in man had become 
by now his principal attribute. Milton’s epic begins with the reminder 
of Man's first Disobedience, and the Creation story is told only after 


God has foretold the Fall of Man, 


and so can be seen in this context, 


with the future sin of man in view. Adam had come to be regarded 
as the sinner (Paradise Lost) and Christ as the Redeemer (Paradise 


Regain’d). 


The eighteenth century saw Adam in different terms and identified 
him with such ideas as that of Rousseau’s noble savage—the man who, 
uncontaminated by society’s ways, had achieved nobility and simpli- 
city. They saw Eden as a desirable state, with well controlled nature 
producing something not unlike an eighteenth century garden, rather 
than as the place where the first sin was committed. 

The Eighteenth Century Age of Enlightenment showed a great in- 


terest in the innocent state of man, 


believing that it could and should be 


regained through the exercise of reason. Their praise of creation moved 
them to praise its highest creation—man—and they praised God as 
he appeared in his works—materially. This absorption lasted over a 
long period—for example, in Goethe’s novel Die Wahlverwandschaf- 
ten, written in 1809, one of the characters has written in her notebook 
virtually what Alexander Pope had said in 1733: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
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The eighteenth century changed the values of the century before. 
It is significant in this respect that when he was arranging Milton’s 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso poems for Handel in 1740, the librettist 
Jennens added to the characters of Mirth and Melancholy a third 
one—Il Moderato, who praises Moderation (in not very good verse). 
Five years later, the poet Suppius equated Eden with just this quality 
of moderation, 

It is not surprising then that van Swieten and Haydn’s Creation 
avoids the basic undertones of Milton’s Paradise Lost. The only 
moments which chequer its brightness are the devils who are so 
quickly despatched in the first chorus, the recitative just before the 
final chorus when Uriel warns Adam and Eve not to be misled into 
wanting more than they have, and in the momentary contemplation of 
the loss of spirit and breath if God takes it away in the Trio before 
the end of Part II. 

These are the only concessions to the dark side of the Paradise 
Story. 

Eighteenth century attitudes show again in the third part of the 
oratorio, which is designed to show men thanking God for the 
creation—the choruses so far, of course, having been sung by the 
Heavenly Quire. In Milton Adam and Eve have more human qualities 
than there are here—the love of Adam for Eve is a much more 
comprehensive thing, to such an extent that Raphael has to remind 
Adam to draw a distinction between love, which is good, and passion, 
which is not, Their first duty is to praise God—for that they have 
been created—and then they go on to talk of the forbidden tree. They 
make love, too, The oratorio's wedded couple are not as human as 
this, and the fatal tree is not mentioned at all. Their attitude to 
each other, in fact, is more like that of Mozart’s Magic Flute hero 
and heroine, Tamino and Pamina. 

For all its contemporary appeal, some people found van Swieten’s 
libretto less than perfect. The composer Zelter thought it very faulty 
and Schiller called it a characterless mish-mash. There is some justifi- 
cation in their view, although in the long run what really matters is 
Haydn’s remarkable genius in finding so much variety amongst so 
much plain perfection in the new-created world. It was, maybe, a 
little vague in its theology (and masonic in its outlook, perhaps), 
which led to its being banned in some churches, to the great surprise 
and disappointment of its composer, a sincerely religious man. 

But in one respect Milton and Haydn were at one in spirit, without 
the benefit of an intermediary librettist. At the beginning of the 
oratorio, the composer created Chaos—admittedly not Milton’s “loud 
misrule of Chaos’—but one of the great inventions of all musical 
time. And then God commands light and there is light. Haydn’s 
musical language was exactly right to mirror in his clear C major 
chord the holy light which Milton invoked in the third book of 
Paradise Lost. 


Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven's first born, 
Or of th’Eternal Coeternal beam 

May I express thee unblamed? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from Eternity, dwelt then in thee, 
Bright Effluence of bright essence increate. 











Peter West: Don Juan 


Peter West’s Don Juan was performed in the Parry Theatre 
on October 16th and 17th. This is the first time that an opera 
written by a College student has been performed in this way in 
the College. This sort of encouragement of writing for such a 
specialised medium is a milestone, and the value of giving such 
practical form to a prize-winning composition cannot be over- 
estimated—for everyone concerned. We reprint below the review 
given to the opera by the Financial Times, whom we thank for 
the permission to use their material. 


Don Juan 
by ELIZABETH FORBES 


The Don Juan legend has fascinated writers and musicians 
for over three centuries and will continue to fascinate them for as 
long as Western civilisation endures. Peter West, a 23-year-old 
ex-student of the RCM, is the latest composer to succumb to this 
attraction; his opera Don Juan, with libretto by Roy Jackson, was 
given two performances this week in the Parry Theatre at the 
College. 

The style of the work is, to say the least, eclectic, but violent 
contrast between dodecaphonic or taped electronic music and the 
popular songs of three decades—the opera is set about 1930—is 
an integral element of the style. Musical influences include Weill, 
Stravinsky and Birtwistle, while there are parodies of hymn tunes, 
Gilbert and Sullivan patter songs, music-hall ballads and other 
kinds of Pop. Literary allusions are even more varied; Moliére 
and Da Ponte provide the framework, but the decorations, so to 
speak, range from Blake to Hopkins, Shaw and Rupert Brooke. 
Verbal jokes and puns—“subterfuge” is a good example—tumble 
over one another too fast to follow. 

Great length, however, is not an excess Messrs. Jackson and 
West have been tempted to commit: their tragical farce lasts 
under an hour. Juan, fleeing from the faithful Elvira, gets beaten 
up by a Mafia gang, evidently her relations, Escaping to Sicily with 
his servant, Alfred, he becomes involved with two local beauties, 
Charlotte and Mavis. Bullets from an assailant’s gun cannot harm 
him and he runs the man through with his rapier: “The sword is 
still the most effective operatic weapon.” General Jellyfoot, the 
Stone Guest, arrives for supper and Juan willingly follows him down 
to hell. 

The performance, conducted by Edwin Roxburgh and produced 
by Joseph Sorbello, was admirably fluent and assured. Juan (tenor) 
was sung by Richard Brabrooke with consistently agreeable tone 
and excellent enunciation. As Elvira (soprano), Sally Burgess dis- 
played an attractive voice, ability to cope with iagged vocal lines 
and talent for putting across a Pop number. Kevin Austin’s Alfred 
(baritone) was better acted than sung, though his words were 
strongly projected. As Urian (counter-tenor), Christopher Royall 
had trouble in communicating his Taoist philosophy over the rather 
dense scoring, but he danced the hokey-cokey a treat! The student 
pats especially the large percussion section, played energetic- 
ally. 
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R.C.M. Union 


The Annual General Meeting took place in the Donaldson 
Room on 26th November. The Honorary Officers (Mrs. Richaid 
Latham, Hon. Secretary; Miss Elizabeth Sérensen, Asst. Hon. 
Secretary; Mr. Alan Bach, Hon. Treasurer) were re-elected. Dr. 
Philip Wilkinson and Mr. Peter Element have kindly agreed +o 
continue as Hon, Auditors. Miss Helen Barker and Mr. Sydney 
Sutcliffe were elected to the Committee in place of Mrs. Natalie 
James and Mrs. Barbara Boissard who retired after serving six 
consecutive years. Mr. John Stainer and Mr. Bernard Roberts were 
elected for a second term of three years. Subsequent to his election 
Mr. Sutcliffe has regretfully decided he will not be able to serve 
on the Committee owing to professional engagements. 

Miss Ursula Gale’s resignation from the post of Assistant Hon. 
Treasurer was received with much regret. Her enforced absence 
from the Union Office has been a great sadness to us but we hope 
she will soon be well enough to visit College again. 

The new subscription rates are now in force: Home member- 
ship: £2.50 p.a, Joint subscription for married member £4 p.a. For 
the first two years on leaving College £1.50 p.a. The overseas and 
magazine subscription rates remain at £1 p.a. Many Banker’s Orders 
have been received at the old rate of £1.50; if some members 
have lost the new form sent to them last summer term we will 
gladly send them another one. 

Please notify us if there are errors in the new Address List. 
We rely on members to keep us up-to-date with any changes. 

SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Honorary Secretary 


NEW MEMBERS 


Dowson, Stephen 
Morris, Miss Sally 


MARRIAGES 
Joy-Durrant: 
Stephen Michael Joy to Judith Durrant* on Ist January, 1976. 
Skinner-Ventura: 
John Raymond Charles Skinner to Carol Ventura* on 30th August, 1975. 
Sodring-Colebrooke: : 
Michael Sodring to Janet Colebrooke* on 6th September, 1975. 
Ramirez-Kalamuniak: Charles Ramirez* to Helen Kalamuniak* on 28th July, 
1975 in Gibraltar, 
DEATHS 
Baker: 
George Arthur, C.B.E., F.R.C.M., Hon. R.A.M,, on 8th January, 1976, aged 90. 
90. 
Menges: 
Isolde, F.R.C.M. (Mrs. I. M. Boyd), on 13th January, 1976, aged 82. 
Murton: ; 
Major Marshall, on 4th December, 1975. 
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The Royal Collegian at Home and Abroad 


John Balme is an Associate Conductor for the Opera Company of Boston, 
Mass., and is writing a dissertation on the operas of Delius to complete 
his Ph.D in Musicology from Indiana University. 

Malcolm Goodman is a member of the Central Band, Royal Air Force, Uxbridge. 

John Russell has been elected deputy chairman of the newly-formed National 
Association of Laryngectomy Clubs, and has also taken part in a broad- 
cast discussion on post-laryngectomy speech in the BBC’s Woman's Hour. 

Bernard Shore and John Russell are appearing as a viola and piano Duo, They 
have given recitals to music societies in Lyndhurst, Winchester College 
and Hitchin, and have recorded Bernard Shore’s adaptation of Elgar's 
violin sonata for the archives of the Elgar Society. 

Kendall Taylor was away for the whole of the Christmas term on a prolonged 
concert tour. The focal point of the tour was Japan, and he gave perfor- 
mances in Iran, Afghanistan, India, Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Malaysia, 
Sri Lanka, Bahrein, Kuwait, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Malta and Egypt. 

Julian Lloyd Webber, with Yitkin Seow, gave a concert in the Purcell Room 
on November 22nd, as part of the Kirckmann Concert Society's series, 
As this was Benjamin Britten's birthday, Julian Lloyd Webber decided to 
present a programme consisting entirely of Britten's cello music—the 
two published cello suites and the cello and piano sonata. 


Christmas Term 
Concerts 


September 23rd RECITAL 

JAN LATHAM-KOENIG§ 
BERG Sonata, op 1. JANACEK Six pieces from On an overgrown path. 
JANACEK In the mist. SLYMANOWSKI Masques, op 34. MESSIAEN Le baltser 
de l’Enfant Jésus. SATIE Embryons déssechés, PROKOFIEV Suggestion 
diabolique. 


September 25th EXCHANGE CONCERT 
STUDENTS OF THE SIBELIUS ACADEMY, HELSINKI 
MARKKU HEIKINHEIMO organ, RISTO POUTANEN cello, LEENA KILUNEN 
mezzo-soprano, KARI AIKAS guitar, GUSTAV DJUPSJOBACKA piano 

EINAR ENGLUND Passacaglia for organ. AULIS SALLINEN Metamorfora for 
cello and piano. HINDEMITH Sonata for cello solo. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Five Mystical Songs. DOWLAND Melancholy Galliard, My Lady Hunsdon's 
Puffe, Fantasia. LEO BROUWER Elegio de Ja Danza. SIBELIUS Rosenlied, Sif, 
sif susa, Die Stille Stadt, Svarta rosor. BACH Prelude and Fugue in A minor 


for organ. 


October 6th WORKSHOP AND RECITAL 

THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 
BEETHOVEN Archduke Trio. Workshop: movements 1 and 2: Bradley Creswick® 
violin, Juliet Merz§ cello, Julia Hazelton’ piano; movements 3 and 4: Mary 
Gilligan§ violin, Karen Starert cello, Frances Eagar piano. Recital: Hugh Bean 
violin, Eileen Croxford cello, David Parkhouse piano, Also in recital: COPLAND 
Vitebsk, Study on a Jewish Theme. 


October 9th CHAMBER CONCERT 
BACH Partita in A minor; David Sutton harpsichord. SCHUMANN 9 songs from 
Liederkreis: Sheila Donovan soprano, Julie Taylor® pian». FAURE Theme and 
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Variations; Tshui Fei Lim§ piano. GRANADOS-KREISLER Danse espagnole; 
NOVACEK Perpetuum mobile; Mary Gilligan$ violin, Frances Eagar piano. 
SCHUMANN Kreisleriana; Melvyn Tan§, 


October 13th INFORMAL CONCERT 

BACH English Suite in A minor; Melvyn Tan§ harpsichord. BERIO Sequenza 
I; Stephen Solloway flute. STRAUSS Du meines Herzens Krinelein, Die Nacht, 
Zucignung; Jayne Lawton mezzo-soprano, Julia Hazelton{ piano. BRAHMS 
16 Waltzes, op 39; Helen Crayford piano. 


October 21st THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader Graham Pyatt 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
DUPARC L'invitation au voyage, Chanson triste, Au pays ot se fait la guerre, 
Janice Alford mezzo-soprano. RAVEL Concerto in G; Irrita Kuchmy$ piano, 
DVORAK Symphony no. 7. 


October 24th THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Beatrice Harper§ 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 
DVORAK Serenade op 44, MOZART Exsultate, jubilate; Lynda Russell soprano. 
TCHAIKOVSKY Serenade, op 48. 


October 27th THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Julie Taylor{ 
conductors JOHN FORSTER, *ANTHONY JENNER 
MOZART Overture to the Marriage of Figaro. COPLAND Appalachian Spring: 
Ballet for Martha, HANDEL Concerto in B flat; Eluned Pierce§ harp. BARTOK 
Rumanian folk-dances. *DELIUS On hearing the first cuckoo in spring. MOZART 
Symphony no, 39. 


October 30th CHAMBER CONCERT 

BEETHOVEN Sonata in E, op 109; Clive Swansbourne piano, BERKELEY 
String Trio; Beatrice Harper§ violin, Patricia Field viola, Jeanette Mountain 
cello, 

SCHUBERT Das Fischermtidchen, Die Stadt, Frihlingsglaube, Erlkinig, 
Wanderers Nachtlied, Der Musensohn, Edward Thornton§ baritone, Margaret 
Fingerhut piano, HENRI DUTILLEUX Sonatine; Beatrice Loveday flute, Margaret 
Fingerhut piano, WIENIAWSKI Romance, Scherzo-Tarantelle; Ruth Ehrlich 
violin, Kathryn Stott§ piano, 


November 3rd INFORMAL CONCERT 

D'ANGLEBERT Passacaille in G minor, SWEELINCK Toccata in G minor; 
Richard Calver harpsichord. BEETHOVEN Sonata in D minor, op 31, no. 2; 
Carolyn Chute piano, DVORAK Quartet in E flat, op 51; Sally Ann Davies, 
Sarah Hewitt-Jones violins, Patricia Field viola, John Chillingworth cello. 


November 11th CONCERT BY THE EARLY MUSIC GROUP 
director FRANCIS BAINES 

PURCELL Overture in D minor. WILLIAM WILLIAMS Sonata in imitation of 
birds; Fiona Piall, Geoffrey Reed§ recorders, Martin Heath viola da gamba, 
David Hoyland harpsichord. BOISMORTIER Suite, op 35 no. 2; Marianne 
Herring traverse flute, Penelope Cliff baroque cello, David Hoyland harpsichord. 
FONTANA Sonata Quinta in C; Alison Bury baroque violin, Martin Heath 
viola da gamba, Clare Sutherland harpsichord. HANDEL Concerto grosso, op 6 
no 6. 


November I4th CONCERT BY THE IMPROVISATION GROUP 

director JOHN LAMBERT 
FRESCOBALDI-LAMBERT Capriccio di obbligo. PAUL SCHWARTZ Spectrum; 
Stephen Solloway, flute, Paul Schwartz percussion. SATIE Trois Morceaux 
en forme de poire; Richard Dunster, David Sutton piano duet. Improvisations. 


November 17th INFORMAL CONCERT 

SCHUMANN Symphonic Studies op 13; Michael Siu piano. VERDI II lacerato 
spirito; MENDELSSOHN I am a roamer; Peter Hall bass, Stephen Betteridge 
piano. LIAPOUNOV Transcendental Study no. 10; Carolyn Ward piano. 
SHOSTAKOVICH Quartet no. 1; Richard Aylwin, Peter McGowan violins, 
Beatrice Loveday viola, Martin Heath cello. 
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November 18th WIND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
leader Richard Wedlaket 
conductor PHILIP CANNON 
STRAUSS Vienna Philharmonic Fanfare. MOZART Serenade, K361. BERLIOZ 
Symphonie funébre et triomphale. 


November 20th CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
in honour of the 80th birthday of MAURICE JACOBSON 
The R.C.M. CHORUS 
The FIRST ORCHESTRA 
leader Bradley Creswick$ 
conductor DAVID WILLCOCKS 

BRITTEN Sinfonia da Requiem. 
MAURICE JACOBSON The Hound of Heaven; Rogers Covey-Crump tenor. 


November 24th THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 
SCHUBERT Octet. 
Jack Brymer clarinet, Alan Civil horn, Roger Birnstingl] bassoon, Hugh Bean, 


Frances Mason violins, Christopher Wellington viola, Eileen Croxford cello, 
Keith Marjoram double bass. 


November 25th THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader Graham Pyatt 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
VERDI Macbeth: Prelude and four scenes; Macbeth-Anthony James baritone, 
LISZT Concerto no, 2; Aleski Takenouchi piano. BEETHOVEN Symphony no, 6, 


November 27th THE BACH CANTATA CHOIR 
THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Julie Taylor{ 

conductor DENYS DARLOW 
BACH The Christmas Oratorio parts I and II, 
DODGSON Magnificat. 
Barbara Wade soprano, Janice Alford contralto, Christopher Royall alto 
Richard Brabrooke tenor, Paul Wilson§ bass. 


December 8th THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 
leader Beatrice Harper§ 
directors *EDWIN ROXBURGH, tSTEPHEN SAVAGE 
+ROBERT KYR Crystal Liturgies. GERHARD Wind Quintet; Deborah Davies 
flute, David Cowleyt oboe, Anne Beckingham clarinet, Christopher Palmer 
bassoon, John Stobart horn. *JANACEK Sinfonietta. 


December 10th THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Beatrice Harper§ 
conductors RAPHAEL SOMMER, *JONATHAN DEL MAR 
HAYDN Symphony no. 101. *ELGAR Elegy for strings. RAVEL Pavane pour 
une Infante défunte. MOZART Symphony no, 41. 


December 11th THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
in honour of John Stainer on his retirement 
leader Bradley Creswick? 
conductors NORMAN DEL MAR, *RICHARD BLACKFORD 

MOZART Overture, Die Zauberfléte. STRAUSS Der Rosenkavalier, Introduction 
and closing scene, Act III; Helen Fieldt, Erica Laurentius sopranos, Sally 
Presant mezzo-soprano, Andrew Golder baritone. TCHAIKOVSKY Manfred 
Symphony. 


OPERA 


October 20th and 21st 
PETER WEST Don Juan libretto Roy Jackson 

conductor EDWIN ROXBURGH 

producer JOSEPH SORBELLO 
Richard Brabrooke Don Juan, Kevin Austin Alfred, Sally Burgess Elvira, 
Deborah Goody Charlotte, Erica Laurentius Mavis, Randall Staley Peter, 
Christopher Royall Urian, Michael Earle Jellyfoot, Edgar Charlebois Mafla Boss, 
Michael Earle, Randall Staley, Edward Thornton Mafia Gang, Edward Thornton 
Statue, Susan Smyth-Tyrell Waitress. 
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December 3rd, *4th, 5th, *6th 
HUMPERDINCK Hansel and Gretel. libretto Adelheid Wette 
conductor RICHARD AUSTIN 
producer MARION STUDHOLME 
Sally Presant, *Susan Cochrane Hansel, Helen Field, *Sheila Donovan Gretel, 
Erica Laurentius Mother, Anthony James, *Edgar Charlebois Father, Elizabeth 
Gardner Sandman, Lynda Russell, *Lillian Lea Dew Fairy, Patricia Richards 

Witch. 
§ = Scholar t = Exhibitioner 
{| = Associated Board Scholar 


Prizes, Christmas Term 1975 


Cornelius Fisher Memorial Prize: Julie Taylor 
Clytie Mundy Song recital Prize: Jean Wilkinson 
Accompanist: Margaret Fingerhut 
Kathleen Long Chamber Music Prize: 
Mary Gilligan, Karen Starer, Frances Eagar 






























Brewer, Kim Waldegrave 


Beal, Barbara Jane 
Beswick, Kate Louise 
Burridge, Janis Mayze 
Capocci, Nicholas 
Clarke, Andrew Henry Alan 
Cullen, Ruth 
Hall, George Richmond 
Manning, Barbara Gabriel Mary 
Marshall, Julian Brian 
Painter, Clare Francome 
Swain, Barbara Elizabeth 
Section IV—ORGAN (Performing) 
*Dexter, John Anthony 
Section VI—STRINGS (Performing) 
Violin 
Oundjlan, Peter Haig 
Violoncello 
Merz, Jullet 
Double Bass 
Moore, Robert Anthony 
Spurr, Karen 
Section VII—STRINGS (Teaching) 
Violin 
Love, Fiona Sarah Heather 
Shepherd, Mary-Jane 


Section I—PIANOFORTE (Performing) 
Section II—PIANOFORTE (Teaching) 


* passed with honours 
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Major van Someren-Godfrey Memorial Prize for the composition of 
English Songs: not awarded 


A.R.C.M. Examination Results, December 1975 


Stockford, Jane Elizabeth 
Swiatecka, Marlena Dawn 
Violoncello 
Glendinning, Alison Leslie 
Section IX—WOODWIND & BRASS 
(Performing) 
Trumpet 
Mitchell, Andrew James 
Young, Paul Harding 
Trombone 
Guy, Christopher William 
Taylor, Leon 
White, Frederick James Ian 
Section X—WOODWIND & BRASS 
(Teaching) 
Flute 
*Simon, Wendy 
Clarinet 
Hobbs, Barbara 
Mott, Barbara Ann 
Section XI—SINGING (Performing) 
Manning, Judith Elizabeth 
Section XII—SINGING (Teaching) 
James, Kenneth Dawson 
Rind, Deanna 
Section XIV—HARPSICHORD 
(Performing) 
*Tan, Melvyn 
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President: MR. DAVID WILLCOCKS 
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Subscription: £2.50 p.a. (husband and wife £4 p.a.) Members living outside 
the British Isles: £1 p.a. 

For the first two years after leaving College the subscription is £1.50 p.a, 
only. 

The financial year commences on September Ist. The RCM Magazine (issued 
once a term) is included in the subscription, 


The Magazine is available to non-collegians on payment of £1 p.a. 


Contributions of news items are welcomed from RCM Union members; also 
articles of suitable interest, photographs, or poems. For inclusion in next Term's 
Magazine, the Editor should receive the copy before the end of the present Term, 


The Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only, 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open on Tuesday and Friday afternoons from 
2 p.m, to 5 p.m. 


The Students’ Association 


Committee 
President JONATHAN BUTCHER 
Vice-President JONATHAN DEL MAR 
Secretary SIMONE SALTER 


Social Secretary 
Keyboard Representative 
Strings Representative 
Wind Representative 
Brass Representative 
Singers’ Representative 
3rd Year Representative 
2nd Year Representative 
Q.A.H. Representative 
R.M.H. Representative 


GILLIAN FROOM 
JULIA HAZELTON 
PETER STARK 
KATE BESWICK 
KRISS RUSMANIS 
STEPHEN HILL 
PETER SANDERS 
ANTHONY JENNER 
KATE BESWICK 
PETER SANDERS 





